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CITIZENSHIP 


The modern world is divided up into states that exercise authority over 
a bounded territory and the people residing on that territory. For the most part, 
the population of the territory of the state is constituted by citizens — a term 
generally understood to mean full members of the state, entitled to the basic 
rights and opportunities afforded by the state. But reality, of course, is more 
interesting and complicated than this tidy model of states and citizens. Large 
numbers of persons reside in states of which they are not citizens; the vast 
majority of those foreigners (or aliens) acquire residence in the state by the 
process of immigration. Virtually all states have laws regulating the entry and 
stay of noncitizens, and most immigrants follow prescribed procedures in 
obtaining admission to state territory. However, many persons cross state 
borders or remain in state territory in violation of domestic law. We will refer 
to such persons as undocumented or unauthorized migrants or aliens. 


This book concerns the law regarding the process of immigration and 
the treatment of immigrants in the United States. The primary federal 
immigration statute is the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA), which 1s 
codified in Title 8 of the United States Code. The primary federal agency 
charged with administering and enforcing the INA is the Department of 
Homeland Security (DHS), with lesser roles for the Department of Justice and 
the Department of State. Until 2003, the key agency was the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS), located within the Justice Department, and many 
of the cases and materials here will still speak of INS. (Chapter Three explains 
the agency structure in more detail.) We will examine the basic categories for 
entry and residence of immigrants and the procedures for admission and 
removal; and we will identify and elaborate themes of due process, fair 
treatment of immigrants, and the social, economic and political implications of 
immigration. In so doing, we will be concerned with fundamental issues of 
membership — what it means, how it 1s attained (and lost), and what rights and 
opportunities accompany it. Thus, we will ask what particular understandings 
of membership inform societal decisions about immigration and immigrants 
and whether U.S. law — embodied in the Constitution, statutes, administrative 
policies and judicial decisions — establishes varying degrees of membership. 


3. KEY TRENDS 


1. MIGRANT POPULATION (STOCKS) 6, DISPLACEMENT 
258 million 68.5 million. 


INTERNATIONAL INDIVIDUALS 

MIGRANTS were forcibly displaced worldwide due to per- 
secution, conflict, generalized violence, human 

were counted globally in 2017 — people rights violations, or other reasons by the end 

residing in a country other than their country of 2017. 


of birth. This represented 3.4% of the world’s 
total population. 


2 ASE FLOVWS . Oa MIGRANTS 
5 million | 30 million 
FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS < IRREGULAR MIGRANTS 

ad 


Boge ee entered OECD countries in 2016. were estimated to be living around 
the world in 2009. 


3. LABOUR MIGRANTS 8. REFUGEES 
| 150.3 million (@) 25.4 million 


_ MIGRANT WORKERS riche REGISTERED REFUGEES 


oe were counted globally in 2015. _.|_ were counted in 2017. 


4. ISIN ISINeS STUDENTS eg ESE | RESETTLEMENT 


48 million 102, 800 
| INTERNATIONAL REFUGEES 
oe ie SIO DENTS oo were admitted for resettlement worldwide in_ 
2017. 


were counted in 2016, up from 2 million in 
2000. 


‘ ” $466 billion a @ 6,163 


OF REMITTANCES MIGRANTS 


were sent to low- and middle-income coun- lost their lives or went missing during migra- 
tries in 2017. This is more than three times the tion in 2017, at a minimum. 
size of official development assistance. 


* These figures are based on 2017 data where available. Where this was not possible, the latest available data was taken. 


11. TRAFFICKING & MODERN SLAVERY 


25 million 
a) | VICTIMS OF FORCED LABOUR 


were estimated in 2016. Out of those, 5 mil- 
lion may have crossed an international border. 


us MSG St INS 


2 5 million - a 
IRREGULAR MIGRANTS ~ 


were smuggled for an economic return of 
USD 5.5-7 billion in 2016. 


| 
| 


13. RETURNS 


iY VOLUNTARY RETURNS ~ 


iOM*OiM 


were assisted by l1OM in 2017 worldwide. 


14, INTEGRATION AND WELL-BEING _ 
$ 6. 7, trillion 


| CONTRIBUTION 


| Migrants contributed 6.7 trillion US dollars to 
global GDP in 2015 —a share of 9.4% of the 
total global GDP that year. 


14% = 


In 2017, children represented 14 per cent of 
the stock of international migrants. 


15.a WOMEN 


In 2017, women represented 48.8 per cent of 
the stock of international migrants. 


16. ENVIRONMENT 
418. 8 million’ 


PEOPLE 


_. in 135 countries were newly displaced by sud- 
den-onset disasters within their own countries 
in 2017. 


17. GOVERNANCE 
gm 39. 


have taken part in |OM’s Migration Gover- 
nance Indicators project as of 2018. 


18. POTENTIAL MIGRATION 

: 
66 million 
| ADULTS 


or 1.3% of the world’s adult population, had 
plans to move permanently to another coun- 
try in the next 12 months in 2015. 


19. PUBLIC OPINION 
ee 


| OF THE WORLD'S POPULATION 


is generally more likely to want national immi- 
gration to be kept at its present level (22%) or 
increased (21%), rather than decreased (34%) 
in 2015. 


20. MIGRATION DATA CAPACITY | 


87% + 
COUNTRIES 


asked about country of birth, 75% asked for 
citizenship and 50% for the year or period of 
arrival, in their 2010 censuses. 


